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little birds and the green trees and pretty flowers, 
From the Portland Daily Courier. | byt still the world looks cold and dark and J want 
THE LITTLE HUNCH-BACKED GIRL. tobe away.”’ ‘* My dear, we must wait our Fath- 
**O mother,” said little Ellen, bursting into | er’s time.—Though your body is homely and de- 
tears, and throwing her head into her mother’s; formed, God has made your spirit perfect, and 
jap, ‘‘ how happy I am, that there is a Heaven; | that you know will never die, while the most beau- 
and I wish I could go to it now; now, dear moth-/ tiful body will soon crumble to dust. Think, my 
er.” Mrs. G— took the child in her arms, hard-! dear, of the great blessings you have received, 
ly able to speak for tears. She well knew the and not repine for those which are withholden.” 
many trials to which her unoffending daughter was ” I will, mother, and be grateful to Ged for giving 
subjected,and she felt for her, as none but mothers | me such a mother, who has taught me to be pa- 
similarly situated can feel. ‘* What has happen-| tient and contented under my trials. I might 
ed to disturb my dear?—Who has spoken harshly | have been ill-natured, and envied dear cousia 
to you?” ‘No one, no one, mother. And I} Mary for her beauty, had God given me a differ- 
never mind it much, mother, when the little girls ; ent mother.” 
do call me names; they don’t mean any hurt.} The widow pressed her close and closer to her 
But, O mother, how I might be loved, were I as| heart, and the child and mother wept long and 
beautiful as my cousin Mary. Aunt says I am a| bitterly. ‘*‘ Ellen, many and many, have been 
better child, more gentle and kind, but every body | the tears I have shed ovéryou in your infancy, 
loves cousin Mary the moment they see her; and | for I well knew if your life were spared all these 
they smile upon her and often kiss her. This! trials awaited you. But my prayers, that you 
morning Mary and I were playing together, and | might be blessed with a spirit to bear them, have 
alady, passed by with a sweet pleasant face. I/ been answered. Your good aunt, with her beau- 
loved her as soon as I sawher. She stopped and | tiful Mary, is a less happy mother than yours, 
praised Mary’s pretty ringlets and bright eyes, | Ellen.” 
and kissed her rosy cheeks. Mother, I almost; ‘‘I will be patient and happy, dear mother, 
wished it was...... Then she looked at me | that I may grieve you no more,” said little Ellen, 
and said, ‘ poor child.’ Then, mother, I could not / throwing her arms about her mother’s neck.— 
keep from weeping. And, and, she gave mesome | Poor Ellen was scarcely eight years old. She 
money. She could’nt love me, and so she gave me 
money.’ ‘* Ellen, Eilen,”’ said the widow, in the | lesstaunts of her young companions, and even 
bitterness of feeling, ‘‘ you will break my heart.”’; when they forbore their unkind aud inconsiderate 
‘Mother, will you take the money and buy some | remarks, they often indirectly and unconsciously 
clothes for little John, who comes to the door to | wounded her sensitive nature, and helped to break 
beg? I shall never bear to think of it. And her young and gentle spirits—She was indeed 








now, mother, I will read -and not feel unhappy sorely stricken; her body was stinted and deform- | 


any more.” }ed, and her face, with the exception of a very 
“T am afraid it troubled Mary to see you so| sweet and intelligent expression, was remarkably 
much grieved; had you not better go and speak! plain. She became thoughtful, affectionate, and 
toher, my dear?” 
‘* Not now, mother; I’m afraid she don’t love , and happiness of Heaven that she longed to lay 
meso well as Ido her. When I turned to come | her down and die.—The widow felt that the desire 
away, she said—‘ What a fool you are to feel so, | of the child would be gratified. She saw her 
Ellen; the lady might in welcome, have given | little frame wasting away, and a bright unnatural 
you the kisses, had she given me the money. | fire gathering in her eye, while her countenance 
I should’nt mind having a hunch-back, if people | sometimes wore an expression almost of beauty. 
would give me money.’ ” ° Her young spirit seemed already disenthraled from 
“Poor Mary; I’m afraid her beauty will be | every earthly passion and feeling and glowed with 
her ruin. Would you not rather be as you are, | an intensity of love, a stretch of intellect and 
dear Ellen, than feel as Mary does?” ‘ Yes, | depth of thought, that seemed almost supernatural. 
indeed, mother. But I have tried to feel and | Her sufferings were so slight, she was able, almost 
think, that what you say is true; that the good | to the last, to go about the house, and busy her- 
are always loved: but mother you are mistaken, | self with her books and flowers. A few moments 
beauty is loved; people hardly ever think of good- | before her death, she laic herself upon the sofa, 
hess.” | saying, ‘‘ mother, I am weary and will sleep’? The 
“‘ My dear, people cannot tell how you think; ! mother felt that it was her last sleep. 
they regard you as a mere child. I Jove you be-! her cheek. Ellen opened her eyes, and looked 
cause you are a good and dutiful child. When | up; ‘* mother, you will be all alone when Lam gone, 
you are older others will love you, because you | but I shall be so happy, you won’t wish me back, 
will be amiable, useful and pious. And remem-' dear mother. How very good our Father in 
her, my dear, that our Father above can see with- | Heaven is to let me go so soon!”” She half raised 
in you a soul, far more beautiful than the body of | her little arms, as if to embrace her mother; they 
your cousin Mary. And in a few years this cov- | fell back; little Ellen had left the body. Mrs. 
ering of the body will be dropped and we shall all G. felt that she was indeed a widowed and child- 
see each other, not the bodies, but that part which | less woman, but she scarcely wept. She lived 
is truly, really ourselves. And then, my dear, | many years like one who felt she was a ‘‘ stranger 
goodness will be beauty. Cannot my daughter | and a-pilgrim”’ here, administering to the sick and 
wait patiently for that time?” | relieving the wretched, and was at length buried 
“Yes, mother, yes,so long as I have youto love. | by the side of her beloved husband and Ellen. 
But,I cannot stay long to be loved by none but - : 
you, and pitied by all beside.” <‘* My love, you Hath any wounded you with injuries, meet them with 
will think less of the opinion of the world, as you | Patience; hastywords rankle the wound, soft language 
live longer. You will feel that we are placed | dresses it, forgiveness cures it, and oblivion takes away 


‘ the scar. —_—- 
here to do good to our fellow creatures and be jean is fortune’s right hand, frugality her left. 








had been subjected from her infancy tothe thought- | 


contemplative, and dwelt so much on the holiness | 


She kissed | 





—_—_- oo — 





From the Presbyterian, 

A MOTHER’S FAITH. 
| Mrs. L. had amind cast in no ordinary mould. 
, With talents far above mediocrity, her piety was 
‘conspicuous and elevated; and for strength of faith 
‘I have not met with her equal, nor do | think that 
‘it has been surpassed by any of God’s people in 
;modern times. Itwas my privilege to visit her 
‘more than once, during her last illness. On the 
) day previous to her decease, after she had nearly 
exhausted her remaining strength in conversing 
,on the love of God, the suitableness and fulness 
| of her Saviour, the worth of her soul, the precious- 
‘ness of the great salvation, and the certainty of it 
| tothe people of God, arising from his covenant 
‘faithfulness; with a countenance beaming with a 
‘holy expression of inward joy, she apoke of the 
‘immediate prospect of her own victory. From 
' this she made rather an abrupt digression, and ae 
| if she had acquired new vigor, in an elevated tone 
| of voice, and a smile lighting up her features, she 
‘thus expressed herself, ‘‘ You will see my A.” 
(meaning her son, who had hitherto been living 
'without hope and without God in the world,) 
| “you will see my A. a believer yet.”’ I inquired 
‘ifshe saw any encouraging symptoms of piety 

She hesitatingly replied in the nega- 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| about him? 
tive; but repeated her anticipations respecting him, 
with increased confidence that they would be re- 
‘alized, adding, ‘‘ you will never see any more 
, balls in his house.”” I remarked that it would 
| give me exceeding great pleasure, to see a man 
| of his talents and reputation become a true believ- 
,er; but I was sorry, that as yet, I could discover 


t 


‘no appearance of a change, more especially as 


ithere had been a ball in his house only a few 
}days ago. Upon her repeating her anticipation 
) with yet greater confidence, I desired her to give 
ime the grounds of her expectation. She then 
‘stated that he was her only child; that at his 
| birth, when first presented to his father, both pa- 
‘rents had unitedly and solemnly devoted him to 
‘the Lord, for the work of the ministry; that he 
i had been the subject of their joint prayers, daily, 


_as long as her husband lived, and that she had 


| never since that period, ceased to wrestle, or di- 
' minished her importunity, in his behalf, before the 
(throne of grace; that when he had attained the 
| requisite age, his father had wound up his business, 
| and had moved eighty or ninety miles, where he 
| recommenced it in , where the state college 
| was located, in order that he might have his son 
| under his eye, while pursuing his studies. But, 
| to their disappointment, there his mind received a 
wrong bias, and he chose to devote himself to the 
study of the law. ‘* But,” added she with the 
| firmness of unwavering faith, ‘‘my Saviour has 
| heard me for myself, and I am assured that he will 
not deny me my petition for my boy.”’ 

Very soon after this I took my leave; and well 
|Iremember, that on my way home, I attributed 
the whole of her hope concerning her son, to her 
maternal affection and partiality. For at this time 
he was an able and successful lawyer, held the 
highest civil and military offices in the district, 
‘and kept the most respectable hotel in that region 
| of country; and, though moral in all his conduct, 
| not stooping even to retail spirits in his establish- 
‘ment, yet putting all things together, I could not 
| but be incredulous, and considered his conversion 


| as a most improbable event. ; 
| Next day, just before Mrs. L. expired, she 
| called her son to her bedside—for she had long 


been a inmate of his family—and she reminded him 





{ 








of his numerous privileges,—of the intentions and 
wishes once so ardently cherished by his parents, 
and of his abuse and.misimprovement of the mer- 
cies of God;—she pointed him forward to the day 
of fearful retribution, if he persevered in his pre- 
sent course—she admonished him with the affect- 
ing corsideration, that if he should appear on the 
left 


hand of the Judge of the quick and dead, she | 


would be a prominent witness against him; she 
assured him that his day of grace still lasted, and 


entreated him to prepare without delay, to meet 
her at the right hand of her Redeemer. This last | 
effort of a beloved and dying parent was, by grace, | 


effectual. The arrow of conviction flew, and 
reached and pierced his heart. 


Shortly after consigning the remains of his: 


mother to the dust, he renounced the world. His 
establishment was sold, he relinquished his offices, 


abandoned the bar, and retired into the country. | 


Now, he is a licentiate of the Presbytery of —-; 
his services are highly prized by the Churches; 


and it is hoped that his preaching will prove an | 


unspeakable benefit to many of his friends and 
fellow citizens, whoesteemed him so highly in the 
days of his unbelief. 1 may add in conclusion,that 


the wife of his bosom, once as hopeless as himself, | 


has been the subject of serious impressions, and 
now gives evidence of that piety, which is so de- 
sirable in the wife of a minister of the Gospel. 

A. C. 


resus 


——— 





and she had flattered herself that she would eer-j} 


tainly apologize to her at the close of school for 
her rudeness in the morning. ‘‘ Then,” thought 
she, ‘I will acknowledge that I too, have been 
wrong; but I do not think it is my place to make 
the first confession.”—So she walked on in sul- 
len silence, without any effort to overtake Ellen. 
They were both invited to spend the evening 


friend. It was at the meeting of a sewing society, 
the object of which had interested the benevolent 
feelings of their hearts, and. from which they would 
on no account have been absent. They were ac- 
customed to look forward to Thursday afternoon 
with pleasure, and the retrospection afforded a de- 
gree of satisfaction which could scarcely have 





at the house of a mutual friend, in company with 
many of their school-mates, and some other young 
ladies of their acquaintance. The two girls would 
| have enjoyed the visit much under other circum- 
stances, but now each dreaded the approach of 
, the evening. 

‘* How I wish,” said Ellen to her mother and 
sisters as she was about to bid them good bye. 
‘* how I wish that I might stay and sew with you, 
‘instead of going to Anna’s.” 

** But you wanted to go, yesterday,” said her 
| sister Mary; ‘‘what can have changed your feelings 
_so suddenly? Louisa is to be there; is she not ?”’ 


been caused by any other employment. The 
were together, too, and while their fingers were 
actively employed in the cause of charity, they 
were at liberty to talk of whatever interested them; 
and the afternoon and evening always passed rap- 
idly away. Each was more cheerful, more dili- 
gent and more happy because her friend was by 
her side, and pursuing the same employment: and 
much was usually accomplished by the constant 
industry of the two friends. 

But this afternoon seemed dismally long and 
sad both to Ellen and Louisa. And how could it 








be accounted for? Sickness had not to answer 


‘for it, for both enjoyed perfect health; neither 


Ellen only replied ‘‘ yes, I suppose so,”’ and | could the weather be accused as the cause of their 
with a hasty ‘‘ good bye’ ran down stairs, and in | depression and inactivity, for it was as bright and 
a few minutes found herself at the house of her! sunny a day as any in the whole year. The rea- 
friend. Louisa was already there, and seemed | son, then, and the only reason as I apprehend, 
to be quite cheerful and happy, in the midst of a| was to be found in their own bosoms. Each felt 
merry group of girls—She had indeed scarcely | that she had been unkind to the other, and yet 
thought of Ellen for the last half hour: for she | was unwilling freely to acknowledge it; and this 
|was surrounded by those who loved hét, who | consciousness gave to each countenance a troub- 
| were ever ready to cheer her when she was sad, | led and anxious expression, and to each heart a 


MORALITY 


— 


____ |thoughts away from every painful subject. ‘‘ J 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. ? 
F . hoes ool = outh’s Compani | that eng, nothing te on 
sahaypvegitnnsenagres | But Ellen was not less a favorite than Louisa, 


*« And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for-| and her companions now crowded around to wel- 

giving one another.’’—Eph. 4, 32. come her. ‘‘ Oh! how glad I am that you have 
Ellen and Louisa were friends; and they had) come,” said Mary W. ‘‘but don’t look so sad 
been so from their infancy, or at least ever since | now. 


Louisa looked as gloomy as you do when 
they could remember any thing. 


tle and amiable, they were beloved both by their ly entertaining, that we have succeeded admirably 
school-mates, and by other kind friends. They in cheering her drooping spirits. And if she is 
were intelligent girls, too; decidedly the best | happy, I know you will be so also.” 

scholars in Mr. C ’s school, as it was universally! Ellen could not long resist the kind and gentle 
conceded by their companions, although they | importunity of her friends, and as she saw that 
claimed not the honor for themselves. Occasion-|she might give them real pleasure by appearing 


. . * . . { 
ally, however, there arose petty causes of dissen-| cheerful as she was wont to do, she determined 


sion between them, and many hours of unhappi-| to lay aside her selfish feelings and endeavor to 
ness were passed in consequence of yielding to} make them happy. She did not, however, seek 
the influence of such causes. Louisa’s company; and even avoided looking at 


** Good morning, Ellen,” said Louisa as she| her, unless certain that she should not meet her 
entered the school-room on Tuesday. | eyes. 


‘*Good morning,” replied Ellen, in a tone | 


In the course of the evening music was propo- 
more hasty than usual. 


; sed, and Louisa was requested to play. Instead 
** Why did you not wait till I called for you?” | ofsaying, ‘‘ 1 would rather Ellen should play first. 
said Louisa. ‘‘1 was disappointed to find that|do Ellen; will you?” she turned to Caroline W. 
you were gone.” who stood near, and begged her to take her place. 
**Oh! I had my lesson to learn; and besides, | ‘I would rather not pley first,’’ said Caroline; 
I have not learnt it yet; so pray don’t talk tome.’’ | and Louisa seated herself atthe instrument. Af- 
Louisa turned suddenly, and walked away, | ter several pieces had been played, a song was 
feeling rather vexed at Ellen’s tone and manner. | proposed which Ellen and Louisa were both fond 
‘* She might have spoken kindly to me,” thought! of, and frequently sang together. ‘‘ Will you 
she, ‘‘ I had no idea of disturbing her, I am sure. | play it?”? said Caroline to Ellen. ‘* Certainly,” 
I would not have spoken harshly to her.” She! said she, ‘if any of you will sing.” ‘‘ Oh! Loui- 
joined her companions, but with less cheerfulness | sa will sing of course, and perhaps Sarah and 
than usual, and only answered to their inquiries Lucy.” The song was played and sung, though 
as to the cause of her sadness. ‘‘ Oh nothing, not | Ellen and Louisa would at that moment have pre- 
much,” and hastened to her seat. ferred any other; for they remembered how hap- 
Her place at the time of recitation was usually | pily they had sung it together, only a week be- 
next to Ellen, and to-day the seat was reserved| fore, and the conscience of each told her that they 
for her as usual; but declining to avail herself of might have been as happy this evening, had it not 
it, she sat down at a distance, next to Mary C. | been for her own unforgiving disposition. 
She carefully avoided looking at Ellen, for she| The party separated at the usual time; all, ex- 
felt not quite justified in vacating her usual seat; ! cepting Ellen and Louisa, happy in themselves and 
indeed she was pretty well satisfied that she had\in each other. ‘‘ How strange it is,’’ said Lucy 
been actuated by wrong and unworthy motives inj N. to Sarah C. as they walked home, “ that 
making the exchange. Ellen, too, felt unhappy, | Louisa and Ellen have not spoken to each other 
and did not as usual join Louisa in the recess. | once, during this whole evening.” —‘‘ Very,” re- 
‘* She has avoided me,” said she to herself, ‘‘ and plied Sarah, and they have not been together 
if she wishes for my company she will come to) at school at all to day.” ‘* Well,” said Lucy, 
me; at least I certainly shall not go to her, at|*‘* it will not last long, for they have always been 
present.” Actuated by the same feelings, she | friends,”°—‘‘and I hope we shall soon see them 
prepared in silence to go home, and walked on} so again 


a : ,’ said Sarah, as she bade her friend 
without waiting for Louisa. good-night. 


Louisa had not expected this. Ellen had — Thursday afternoon arrived, and found Ellen 
been displeased with her for so long a time before, and Louisa, again together, and at the house of a 


Generally gen-| she came in, but we young ladies are so extreme- | 


— {and who had now succeeded in drawing her | feeling of uneasiness and disquiet. No wonder 


,then, that the afternoon was long, that little was 
‘| could not laugh so,” thought Ellen, ‘‘it is plain | accomplished, and that each was relieved though 


inot happy when the company dispersed. 


The next day and the next, Louisa was not at 
; school, and Ellen longed to go and inquire the 
reason. ‘‘ Perhaps she is sick,’’ said she to her- 
self, ‘‘and if she is, I must go and ask her to for- 
give me for having treated her so unkindly.”’ 
On Saturday, before the close of school, an 
; half hour was usually set apart by Mr. — for the 
| purpose of imparting special moral and religious 
instruction to his pupils. It hapyened on Sat- 
|urday of this week, that he read the 4th chapter 
‘of Ephesians, and commented particularly upon 
\the last verse. His remarks principally related 
to the importance of possessing a forgiving spirit, 
and the happiness which such a spirit would af- 
ford to its possessor.—Ellen reproached herself 
continually as he went on, for her heart told her 
that she had indulged feelings which were every 
where prohibited in the Scriptures, and which her 
conscience told her could not but be sinful in the 
sight of God. And when Mr, — in his closing 
prayer, entreated that a forgiving spirit might be 
granted to each of his pupils, she too prayed 
earnestly that God would forgive her for the dis- 
position which she had indulged, and enable her to 
do as she ought in future. 

In the course of the afternoon she called at the 
house of her friend, but finding that she was out, 
and not expected until evening, she sat down at 
‘her table and wrote the following note: 

My Dearest Louisa, Saturday, P. M. 

Here I am seated in your own chamber and wri- 
ting at your own desk. Iam sorry that you are not 
here at my side, for I have much to say to you. 
My object in coming was to ask your forgiveness !— 
for I cannot bear that the Sabbath should dawn 
upon me without an acknowledgement of my fault. 
I was wrong, dear Louisa, in speaking to you 
as 1 did the other morning, and I have been 
more culpable, since, in not apologizing for it. I 
feel that I have been unwise as well as unkind, 
for I have made you as well as myself unhappy, 
when no possible advantage could arise from 80 
doing. 

I must go, and can only ask you once more, 
dear Louisa, to forgive me. I am truly sorry for 
the feelings which I have indulged and manifested, 
and sincerely hope that I may never again spend 
a week in so miserable and guilty a manner a3 I 
have done the last. 

I am certain that you will forgive all, and I 
feel that I have once more the right to subscribe 
myself your truly attached, Exien W—. 
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Monday morning came, and Ellen found in her 
desk a reply from Louisa, which raised her spir- 
its wonderfully. ‘‘ How wrong it was in me, dear 
Ellen,” said she, ‘‘ to resent as I did your man- 
ner of speaking on Tuesday morning. I ought 
to have considered that you were in haste to pre- 
pare your lesson, and that an interruption under 
such circumstances was so vexatious, that every 
allowance was to be made. Then how much un- 
happiness would have been spared to_both of us. 
Forgive me, dear Ellen, for all that I have done, 
and forget, if possible, that I have ever caused 

ou pain by my unkindness. How pleasant is the 
thought of being again restored to your love, and 
being allowed to enjoy your society constantly, 
] knew not how highly it had contributed to my 
happiness until I had voluntarily deprived myself 
of it.”” 

I cannot describe the satisfaction which follow- 
ed this entire reconciliation. I¢ was however the 
consequence of mutual confession anc mutual 


forgiveness:—and nothing can give peace so ef- | 


fectually to a conscience burdened with the load 
of past sins, as the confession of the fault, whether 
it was committed against God or against man. 

I have only to add in conclusion, that I have 
seen Ellen and Louisa frequently and almost con- 
stantly from the time of which | have spoken un- 
til the present; and they are uniformly kind, gen- 
tle, and affectionate. I do not often see two beings 
more perfectly happy; and each is happy because 
she endeavors to make others so, and because she 
remembers and practices upon the precept, ‘‘ Be 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God tor Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you.” ANNETTE. 
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BIBLE STORIES.—NO. 24. 
THE STORM AT SEA. 





There was once, far off in the East, a very great 
cily—so great, that it would take a man three days to 
walk round it. The inhabitants of this city were very 
wicked, and had provoked God so much, by their sins, 
that he determined to destroy them, as he did Sodom 
ani Gomorrah. So he called one of his prophets, and 
told him to go to this great city, and tell the people 
that God was angry with them, and in forty days would 
come and destroy them. But the prophet was afraid, 
and did not wish to go. 
the people, to whom he was to be sent, were so wick- 
ed, that they would not believe his message. . And if 
they did not believe him, they would be displeased with 
him, and kill him. He did not trust in God to take 
care of him, and thought more of his own comfort, than 
ofobeying God. But he was very uneasy in his diso- 
bedience, and could not rest still where he was. He 
wished to hide himself from God, lest he should com- 
mand him again to go and carry his message to the 
wicked city. So he went off, in the opposite direction, 
and came to a certain seaport, where he found a ves- 
sel just ready to sail fur a distant place. He took pas- 
sage m this vessel, paid his fare, and went on board to 
flee from the presence of the Lord. But God saw him, 
and knew where he was going; and he determined to 
convince him that he could not hope to escape the 
notice of his all-seeing eye, or to disobey, with impu- 
aity, any of his commands. Sohe caused a great and 
powertul wind to blow on the sea; and there was a 
dreviful tempest, so that the vessel was very near be- 
ing wrecked, ‘The captain and the sailors were very 
much alarmed, supposing they should certainly be 
lost. And, as men often do when they are in trouble, 
they began, each one of them, to cal! upon his god— 
for they were idolaters, and did not know the true God. 

ut their gods could not hear them when they prayed, 
nor deliver them from the danger they were in. The 
storm increased more and more. Then the men cast 
out the goods that were in the ship, to lighten it, and 
till continued to pray*to their gods. All this while, 
the unfaithful prophet was asleep in his cabin, and 

new not that God was about to punish him for his 
disobedience. Then the master of the ship went down 
0 him, and awoke him, and told him to arise, and call 
Upon his God, for he, perhaps, would hear them, and 
deliver them from this dreadful storm. The master 
of the ship did not know who the prophet was, or 
What God he served. He believed, (as it was very 
fommon in those days to believe,) that there were a 
great many gods, and that any one of them could make 


He probably felt afraid that |- 


a storm arise on the sea, or deliver them from being 
destroyed by it. The prophet, however, did not pray 
to his God, for he was afraid to, because he knew that 
it was for his sin, in attempting to run away from God, 
that this storm was sent upen them. Then the men 
begun to suspect that he was a wicked man, and that 
it was on his account, that they were brought into so 
much trouble. So they proposed to cast lots, to de- 
cide the question. This method was often resorted 
to, in those days, for such purposes. You will find 
several instauces recorded in the Bible. It was con- 
sidered as referring the matter to God, for him to de- 
cide; for, when they cast their lots, they prayed to 
hin to direct them, so that they might come out right. 
(Josh. 7: 16—18. Acts 5: 23—26.) 

The lot, in this case, as you willall expect, fell upon 
the prophet. So he was singled out before them as a 
| wicked man, followed for his sins, by the just displeas- 
| ure of God, They came to him,and asked him who and | 
what he was, where he came from, and what he had | 
done to provoke the anger of his God. He told them 
| that he was a Hebrew, a servant of the living God, | 
| who made heaven and earth, the sea and the dry land. | 
| He also told them what he committed, in refusing to 
obey God. Then the men were more distressed than | 
before.—For they had heard of the God of Israel, and 
knew his power and his greatness, and felt that they 
could ‘not escape from his hands. They asked the | 
prophet what should bedone. He told them that they | 
must take him and east him into the sea, and they | 
would be safe. This they were at first afraid to do, | 
for they did not wish to destroy the life of their pas- | 
senger, and they feared, perhaps, that his God would | 
j be angry with them, if they did. So they doubled 
their efforts to reach the land, rowing hard and long. 
| But it was all in vain. The storm still raged with 
{constantly increasing fury. ‘The ship was dashed 
violently about in the waves, and threatened every mo- 
;ment with destruction. At last, finding all their ef- 
| forts unavailing, they concluded that they must do 
|as the prophet directed. So, after praying to God to 
| pardon their sin, and not to lay the blood of his ser- 
| vant to their charge, as if they had willingly commit- 
ted murder, they took him up, and cast him forth in- 
| to the sea. And immediately the storm was hushed, 
| the sea ceased from her raging, and the ship went 
| quietly and safely on the voyage. Then the master 
and sailors were greatly astonished, and feared God, 
‘and acknowledged that He only was the true God, 
|They offered sacrifices to him, and made vows, or 
| promises, that they would’ always serve him. It is 
| probable, that, after this, they all threw away their 
idols, and became real worshippers of the true God. 
| So it is, that God often brings good out of evil, and 
makes fear and suffering, the means of bringing men 
to love him. 

As to the prophet, God did not intend, by having 
him thrown into the sea, that he should lose his life, 
for he can preserve life, where no other power can. 
He only intended to show him how vain it was for 
him to attempt to hide himself from God, and how 
foolish to refuse to do what he commanded him. So 
he prepared a great fish, with a mouth big enough to 
take the prophet in, without hurting him. And the 
fish came and swallowed him up. And he was in the 
belly of the fish, kept alive by the power of God three 
days and three nights; and then was thrown out 
again upon the dry land.—S. S. Ins. 





























SABBATH SCHOOL. 








TO SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. Brewer, at Smyrna, addres- 
sed to Sabbath School Children in Connecticut, first 
published in the Religious Intelligencer. 

My Dear Youne FRrienps. 

I dare say you remember the chapter in the 
New Testament, where the kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a ‘‘ householder which went out ear- 
ly in the morning to hire laborers into his vine- 
yard.”’ Now you must know that after a vine- 
yard is planted and hedged about, there is much 





I have introduced this subject, as affording a 
humble illustration of scripture, which is daily 
brought to my mind as I pass the public places. 
Whatever may be the hour, numbers of laborers, 
and particularly Jews, may be seen sitting idle, 
and if one were to ask the reason why, the an- 
swer would doubtless be, ‘* because no man hath 
hired us.” A street in Smyrna, to which they 
are in the habit of resorting, is called ‘ ergat,” 
or laborer’s street. 

In my excursion to day, I have also seen several 
almond trees in blossém. This tree strongly re- 
sembles the peach, and when its flowers begin to 
fade, from their whiteness may well be consid- 
ered an emblem of gray hairs. The poet who 
had been accustomed to its sight, might very na- 
turally, in depicting the period of old age, say 
‘*the almond tree shall flourish.” Much in the way 
that we speak of the hoary head as blossoming 
for the grave. 

I might multiply examples of this kind, drawn 
from the shepherd and his flock: the vine and the fig 
tree; the olive yard, and threshing floor. More 
gladly would I, however, speak of the fulfilment 
of promises which are couched under such de- 
lightful figures as ‘‘'The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together.” Would you like, my dear young 
friends, to aid in the accomplishment of these 
promises? I will tell youhow you may. 

Open your New Testaments and see to whom 
the Epistles were written. In the book of Reve- 
lations you will find seven short letters written un- 
to Ephesus, and Smyrna. and Pergamos, and 
Thyatira, and Sardis, and Philadelphia, and La- 
odicea. There are also longer epistles to Colosse, 
and Gallatia, and to strangers scattered throughout 
Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Now all 
these places are in the country which is called Asia 
Minor, where we are living, and where we have 
several hundred children learning to read the Bi- 
ble. It will not cost more than two or three dol- 
lars a year, and sometimes scarcely half that to 
teach one of these children—Can you not each of 
you, or two or three together, provide for the 
instruction of one such child? It may be in 
Smyrna, or in Patmos, or Pergamos, and: soon, 
I trust, in any of the places which I have men- 
tioned. It would be easy for the Sabbath School 
children in Connecticut only, to thus educate 
nearly all the youth who live where these ear- 
liest Christian churches existed. Some of you 
have already contributed enough to teach man 
who are daily learning the word of God. Will 
you not pray for them yourselves, and ask others 
to pray for them also, so that they may be made 
‘wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus?”? We hope that there may be among 
them some like Timothy, and Titus, and Silas, 
and Appollos, who may be sent to Antioch, and 
Iconium, and Derbe and Lystra, and Crete, and 
Cyprus, to teach others also the Holy Scriptures. 

Your affectionate friend, Josian Brewer. 








LEARNING. 


ON READING GOOD BOOKS. 

A taste for useful reading is a preservative 
from vice. Next to the fear of God, nothing is a 
better safeguard than the love of good books. 
They are the handmaids of virtue and religion. 
They quicken our sense of duty, strengthen our 
principles, confirm our habits, inspire in us the 

















labor to be performed every year. Once it is to) 
be dug up, and twice or three times it is to be 
pruned, first of the dry stalks, (which on passing | 
a field to-day, I observe is already begun,) and! 
afterwards of the too luxuriant foliage. It is also} 
the case, that at the proper season, there is an ur-| 
gent need of laborers in this work.—you will not 
wonder therefore, that the householder, after en- 
gaging some at an early hour, again ‘‘ went out 
about the third hour,” (that is to say nine o’clock 
in our mode of reckoning.) and also about the 
sixth and ninth and eleventh hours. 





love of what is right and useful, and teach us to 


{look with disgust upon what is low and grovel- 


ling, and viciovs. It is with good books as it is 
with prayer: tie use of them will either make us 
leave off sinning, or leave off reading them. No 

vicious man has a fondness for reading them. 

And no man who has a fondness for this exercise 

is in much danger of becoming vicious. He is se- 
cured from a thousand temptations to which he. 
would otherwise be exposed. He has no induce— 
ment to squander away his time in vain amuse- 
ments, dissipation,or in bad company. He has higher 





and nobler sources of enjoyment to which he can 
have access. He can be happy alone; and is in- 
deed never less alone than when alone. Then he 
enjoys the sweetest, the purest, the most improv- 
ing society, the society of the wise, the great, and 
the good; and while he holds converse with these, 
he grows into a likeness to them, and learns to 
look down on the low-born pleasure of the dissipa- 
ted and the profligate. 

The high value of mental cultivation is another 
weighty motive for giving attendance to reading. 
What is it that mainly distinguishes a man from a 
brute? Knowledge. What makes the vast dif- 
ference between savage and civilized nations? 
Knowledge. What forms the principal difference 
between men as they appear in the same society? 





Knowledge. What raised Franklin from the 
humble station of a printer’s boy to the first hon- 
or of his country? Knowledge. What took 
Sherman from his shoemaker’s bench, gave him 
a seat among the lawgivers of his country, and 
made his voice to be heard among the wisest and 
best of his nation? Knowledge. What raised 
Simpson from the weaver’s loom to a place among 
the first of mathematicians; and Herschel, from 
a poor fifer’s boy in the army, to a station among 
the first of astronomers? Knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is power. It is the philosopher’s stone, that 
turns every thing it touches into gold. It is the 
sceptre that gives us our dominion over nature; 
the key that unlocks the store of creation, and 
opens to us the treasures of the universe. 
[London Child’s Magazine. 
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MISCELLANY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
QUESTIONS FOR YOU TO ANSWER. 

20. What is that choice comfort of life, which 
Solomon said, the laboring man alone enjoys? 

21. On what occasion was there the most melodious 
and rapturous music ever heard on earth? ‘Vhose 
was it? Who composed the choir? What ode was 
sung? Who heard it? Have you any wish to join 
that choir? 

92. God wrote his commandments on stone, but 
the harslest’ stone will in time crumble to dust. What 
imperishable thing have you on which they may be 
written? What zs written there? 

23. Many years ago the keeper of a large gate at 
a certain city, on awaking one morning found to his 
surprise that during the night, the whole gate, including 
the two doors, posts and bars, had been carried off. 
Search being made, they were found at the distance of 
several miles on the top of a hill. And it was ascer- 
tained to have been done at once by a single man! 
What city was this ? Who was the man? What 
word denotes a very stroug man? What is better 
than strength? “RY. 





Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Serr. 16. Sab. The tree is known by its fruit. 
17. .Mon. Everlasting joy. 
18. Tues. Book of life. 
19. Wed. One thing thou lackest. 
20. Thurs. Sead a quiet and peaceable life. 
21. Fri. Consider the lilies of the field. 
22. Sat. Crown of life. 
“If we cannot find time every day to study a chapter, 
i defy any man to say he cannot find time to study a 
verse.”’ Hannan Moore. 














EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

Not long since, a Sabbath School boy, who had for 
along period neglected the improvement of his time, | 
and appeared careless about the concerns of eternity, | 
was aroused to a sense of his danger at the commence- | 
ment of a protracted meeting, held in the village where | 
he resided. His father, an intemperate infidel, perceived | 
a change in the conduct of his child, and with some se-! 
verity accused him of having been to meeting. ‘The | 
boy knowing the irritability of his father’s temper, trem- | 
blingly answered in the affirmative, which so incensed | 
the brutal parent, that he threatened to beat him within | 
an inch of his life, if he ever heard of his going to a meet- | 
ing again. Whilein this dilemma, the boy thought of | 





what the teacher had often told him about prayer, and | 


for the first time saw the need of one to whom hecould 
apply in distress. He left the house and directed his 
steps towards the baru; his father saw him, seized a 
stick and followed, thinking his son was about to trans- 


gress his command, by using the horse to convey him | 
more rapidly to the church; with the fury of a maniac, 


MAXIM 


We should take a prudent care for the future, but so as to 


he rushed into the barn; his arm was uplifted, anger enjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom to be miserable 
chilled his utterance, and he was about to vent his rage, to-day, because we may happen to be so to-morrow. 


when avoice was heard in the hay loft. He stopped 

and listened.—‘“* Oh God forgive my dear father, incline 

his heart to let me go to meeting, and let him go with 

me.”—'These simple words disarmed him; he trembled; | 
for he felt that he was in the presence of his God—he | 
returned to the house, and as his boy was about to enter | 
the door with sorrow and disappointment depicted upon 

his features, the father met him, and witha vuice of ten- 

derness and solicitude, asked him what was the matter. 

‘* Oh, futher,” replied the boy, “Ido want to go and 

hear more about my dearSaviour. Do let me go to meet- 

ing, won’t you?” ‘The parent melted by the deep anx- 

iety of his child, and agonized with the conviction 

of his guilt before God, wept tears of penitence, 

threw his arms around the neck of his child, and cried 

with a loud voice, ‘“‘ Yes, my son, you may go to meet- 

ing—and { will go with you.” God heard the Sabbath 

School boy’s prayer, and the conversion of his father 

proved he had not heard in vain. Reader, Go and do 

likewise.” [The News. 


THE PRAYING PHYSICIAN. 


I know a physician, who is in the practice of kneel- 
ing by the bed-side of his patients, and imploring the 
blessing of God upon his medical prescriptions. 1 
have been informed of another, respecting whom are 
stated the following interesting facts. He wascalled to 
a surgical case, of a critical character. An opera- 
tion was required speedily, which might save the 
man’s life; butfrom peculiar circumstaaces, so critical, 
that the man might die under it. This pious physi- 
cian and surgeon having examined the case, made his 
patient aware of bis situation, and of the hazard which 
would attend the operation; and referred it to him 
to decide whether it should be performed. The patient 
said, ‘ Doit.’ ‘I leave you then, my dear sir,’ said the 
physician,’ ‘for half an hour, which I shall spend in 
prayer to God. Let me beg you also to spend it in pre- 
paring for the worst.’ The physician went to the throne 
of grace; and came from it to his critical work. God 
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POETRY. 




















had heard his prayers. The operation was successful; 
and the man’s life wassaved. His soul, tov, itis be- 
lieved, received good through the faithfulness of the | 
praying physician. What a different matter, to be un-} 
der the hands of such a physician, than to be under 
those of one who perhaps never lifted a prayer to God 





for his patients, in the whole course of his practice. I 
do not say that successful practice can be expected on- 
ly from the pious physician. But! dosay, whenever Ij 
lie trembling on the side of the grave, bring to my bed-'! 
side of all human physicians a son of the Great Physi- | 
cian; one who will remember my immortal soul, while : 
he prescribes for my perishable body—Quar. Reg. | 
| 





TWO HUNDRED CHILDREN SACRIFICED. 

Carthage was a very large city, and a very wicked 
one too. ‘The people did not worship the true God, 
nor did they know him; for they had no Bible. It is 
only the Bible that tells about the true God. ‘The Car-; 
thagenians worshipped imaginary gods, which are no; 
gods at all, ‘They gave them the names of Hercules, | 
Saturn, Ceres, &c. They built costly and magnificent | 
temples for them; in which an altar was erected. ‘To | 
this they brought their children and killed them, sup- | 
posing that the death of these innocent creatures would | 
cause the god to prosper them in their wars and domes- | 
tie concerns. At one time they bought up all the chil-! 
dren of poor people and sacrificed them to their deities. | 
Oh! what cruel parents they must have been to sell | 
their children to be murdered. About this time (318 | 
years before Jesus Christ came into the world) a haugh- | 
ty prince marched an army against Carthage; and} 
every body thought that he would destroy the | 
eity and murder all the inhabitants. The citizens 
were in great distress. They thought they had offend- 
ed their god Saturn by offering him the children of! 
the poor and not those of the rich, end that, therefore, | 
he had sent this calamity upon them. Therefore to | 
appease the anger of the blood-thirsty god, they sacri- | 
ficed Two HUNDRED children of the most rich and of the | 
first rank; and what appears still more astonishing is | 
that, at the same time, upwards of THREE HUNDKED | 
persons offered themselves voluntarily as victims to} 
pacify, by their blood, the wrath of the gods. 

What little boy or girl, after reading this short ac- 
count of the cruelties of heathen parents, will not bend 
the knee in prayer tothank their heavenly Father for 
Christian parents? But perhaps your parents are not 
Christians. Wellthen pray for them. Pray that they 
may have new hearts.— The News, 





To Correspondents.—* Conversation on the History of Joseph,” 
will appear next week. We hope the remainder will be sent in 
season to follow in the succeeding paper. 
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Look not upon the wine when it is red. Proveras, 


Look not upon the wine when it 
Is red within the cup! 
Stay not for pleasure when she fills 
Her tempting beaker up. 
Tho’ clear its depths, and rich its glow, 
A spell of madness lurks below. 


They say ’tis pleasant on the lip, 
And merry on the brain; 
They say it stirs the sluggish blood, 
And dulls the tooth of pain! 
Aye, but within its glowing deeps 
A stinging serpent, unseen, sleeps. 
Its rosy light will turn to fire; 
Its coolness change to thirst, 
And by its mirth, within the brain, 
A sleepless worm is nursed. 
There’s not a bubble at the brim, 
That does not carry food for him. 


Then dash the brimming cup aside, 
And spill its purple wine; 

Take not its madness to thy Jip; 
Let not its curse be thine. 

°Tis red and rich—but grief and wo 


Are hid those rosy depths below. N.P.W. 





From the London New Monthly for July. 
THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT. 
By Mrs. C. Gore. 

Why does my mother steal away 
To hide her struggling tears? 

Her trembling touch betrays uncheck’d 
The secret of her fears; 

My father gazes on my face 

ith yearning, earnest eye; 

And yet, there’s none among them all, 
To tell me I must die! 

My little sisters press around 
My sleepless couch and bring 

With eager hands, their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of Spring! 

I wish they’d lay me where those flowers 
Might lure them to my bed. 

When other Springs and Summers bloom 
And Iam with the dead. 

The sunshine quivers on my cheek, 
Glitt’ring, and gay, and fair, 

As if it knew my hand too weak 
To shade me from its glare! 

How soon t?will fall unheeded on 
This death-dewed glassy eye! 

Why do they fear to tell me so? 
I know that I must die! 


The Summer winds breathe softly through 
My lone, still, dreary room, 

A lonelier and a stiller one 
‘Awaits me in the tomb! 

But no soft breeze will whisper there, 
No mother hold my head! 

Itis a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead! 


Eve after eve the sun prolongs 
His hour of parting light, 

And seems to make my farewell hours 
Too fair, too heavenly bright! 

I know the loveliness of earth, 
I love the evening sky, 

And yet [should not murmur, if 
They told me I must die. 

My playmates turn aside their heads 
When parting with me now, 

The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now sooths my aching brow, 

Ah! why are those sweet cradle-hours 
Of joy and fondling fted ? 

Not e’en my parent's kisses now, 
Could keep me from the dead! 

Our Pastor kneels beside me oft, 
And talks to me of Heaven ; 

But with a holier vision still, 
My soul in dreams hath striven; 

I’ve seen a beckoning hand that call’d 
My faltering steps on high; 

Ive heard a voice that trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepare to die! 








